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The proposal to denounce the Declaration of Paris
rests upon the two assumptions, that it can be done, and
that when it is done the end in view will be attained.
Now I venture to traverse both of these statements, and
to declare in the first place that it is impossible, and in
the second place that if it were possible it would not
give security to our ocean trade. It is a moral impossi-
bility, because the public opinion of the civilized world
would condemn it, and that opinion would find means
to make itself felt if we were hardy enough to defy it.
Our own merchants and ship-owners would resent a
change by which they must suffer as long as we remain
at peace while other nations are at war; and every foreign
trader would become in a moment an agent of active
agitation against the perfidious power which, after pro-
fiting greatly as a neutral for thirty years by the rule
that the flag covers the cargo, turned round, in fear
of the consequences of war, and deprived other neutral
merchants of the protection in virtue of which its own
had almost monopolised the carrying trade of the world.
This would, of course, be an exaggerated view to take,
but it would have enough truth in it not only to sting
us, but to stir up other governments against us. We have
had experience lately of what the ill-will of one powerful
state may mean to a nation which has interests all over
the world. Our government offended Prince Bismarck
about Colonial matters, and as if by magic a crop
of difficulties sprung up around us. The Egyptian
problem assumed a menacing aspect; French diplo-
matists became tenacious and exacting; Russia suddenly
took an inconvenient interest in the Khedive's financial
arrangements ; and in Africa and Australasia unsatisfied
claims and complicated territorial disputes arose and